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could find no solution. It was difficult for me to forego gifts worth
hundreds, it was more difficult to keep them. And even if I could
keep them what about my children? What about my wife? They were
being trained to a life of service, and to an understanding that service
was its own reward. I had no costly ornaments in the house, we had
been fast simplifying our life. How then could we afford to have
gold watches ? How could we afford to wear gold chains and diamond
rings? Even then I was exhorting people to conquer the infatuation
for jewellery. What was I now to do with the jewellery that had come
upon me? I decided that I could not keep these things. I drafted a
letter, creating a trust of them in favour of the community and ap-
pointing Parsee Rustomji and other trustees. In the morning I held
a consultation with my wife and children, and finally got rid of the
heavy incubus.
{C I knew that I should have some difficulty in persuading my wife,
and I was sure that I should have none so far as the children were
concerned. So I decided to constitute them my attorneys. The child-
ren readily agreed to my proposal. 'We do not need these costly
presents, we must return them to the community, and should we
ever need them, we could easily purchase them,' they said.
"I was delighted. 'Then you will plead with mother, won't you?'
I asked them.
" 'Certainly,' said they. 'That is our business. She does not need to
wear the ornaments. She would want to keep them for us, and if we
don't want them, why should she not agree to part with them?'
"But it was easier said than done.
" 'You may not need them,* said my wife. cYour children may not
need them. Cajoled, they will dance to your tune. I can understand
your not permitting me to wear them. But what about my daughters-
in-law? They will be sure to need them. And who knows what will
happen tomorrow? I would be the last person to part with gifts so
lovingly given.* And thus the torrent of argument went on, reinforced
in the end by tears. But the children were adamant. And I was
unmoved,
"I mildly put in: 'The children have yet to get married. We do
not want to see them married young. When they are grown up, they
can take care of themselves. And surely we shall not have for our sons'
brides who are fond of ornaments. And if after all, we need to provide
them with ornaments, I am there. You will ask me then.*